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Abstract 

The landmark Civic Mission of Schools report of 2003 laid out an argument for the role of 
schools in promoting youth civic engagement and presented a range of promising ideas 
and practices to accomplish that. In this study we describe the civic engagement 
outcomes that Jefferson County Public Schools (JCPS) in Louisville, KY, has chosen to 
promote in its students. The outcomes constitute a vision of civic engagement that sees 
youth as well-rounded citizens capable of engaging in civil, political, and problem- 
solving activities, both individually and socially. 

In 2007, JCPS revised its annual survey of students to include the above-mentioned civic 
outcomes and other new measures as part of a whole-child approach to monitoring 
educational development. Data collected from high school students by this survey in 
2008 and 2009 were used to identify and characterize a number of factors which, theory 
and empirical research suggest, may be important predictors of youth civic 
engagement. 

The results show that most of the factors in our models of civic engagement were 
positively related to youth civic engagement. Using these findings and theoretical 
considerations, we sorted factors into three levels of importance. Overall, the most 
important predictors of youth civic engagement in our models were community service, 
political discussion, and environmental conservation. At an intermediate level of 
importance were nonsport extracurricular activities, conflict resolution skill, and positive 
character, as well as personal efficacy, willingness to contact public officials about issues 
of concern, and intention to vote. Seven other factors were also found to have positive, 
but somewhat weaker or less-widespread associations with youth civic engagement 
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Using a large sample in an urban school district, this study reinforces claims that 
community service, discussion of politics, and nonsport extracurricular activities boost 
civic engagement. These are three of the “promising practices" recommended for 
schools in the Civic Mission of Schools report, and this study reinforces the importance of 
providing them. The findings also provide intriguing evidence of the potential value of 
environmental conservation, conflict resolution skill, and character education as 
pathways to civic engagement. 
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In 2003, the landmark Civic Mission of Schools report argued forcefully and in 
detail that schools should play a major role in enhancing the civic engagement of the 
nation’s young people (Carnegie & CIRCLE, 2003). In doing so, the report put forward 
several ideas about what schools could do to promote youth civic development, such as 
providing classroom instruction in law, history, and democracy and offering “active 
learning opportunities" in the form of student government, mock elections, and so forth. 

In presenting these ideas, though, the report cautioned that no single approach is a 
“magic formula” for ensuring civic engagement, suggesting instead that a successful 
effort would involve a multi-faceted approach tailored to the specific characteristics of 
a given community. 

In practice, which factors - especially factors that can be influenced through 
intervention - are most important for civic engagement in a particular school district? 
Recent changes at Jefferson County Public Schools, serving Louisville, KY, offer an 
opportunity to explore this question by evaluating the relative importance of a range of 
factors that may influence civic engagement, either positively or negatively, among 
students in a large, ethnically and economically diverse urban population. 

Background 

Jefferson County Public Schools (JCPS) is a metropolitan school district that 
includes more than 150 schools serving approximately 98,000 students. Fifty-five percent 
of students in the district come from economically disadvantaged homes and qualify for 
free or reduced-price lunch. Since the 1 996-1997 academic year, JCPS has conducted a 
Comprehensive School Survey (CSS) of students in grades 4-12, parents, and staff to 
measure their perceptions about factors associated with school climate. More than 
100,000 questionnaires are returned each year. 
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In 2007-2008, the CSS was revised to take a whole-child approach and to include 
a more comprehensive set of civic engagement measures. Many less-informative items 
were deleted from the two-page questionnaires to make room for new items to augment 
and strengthen constructs and other indicators of whole-child development generally 
and civic engagement specifically. The new conceptualization frames CSS within the 
most fundamental educational context: the personalized engagement and nurturing of 
the whole child. In the commitment to educating the whole child in JCPS, the survey 
captures data that go beyond the common focus on academics. The new CSS weaves 
together the threads that connect not only reading, writing, math, science, social 
studies, practical living, and arts/humanities, but also the important social-emotional, 
civic, and moral connections that tend to be fragmented in a more accountability- 
oriented approach. 

Conceptual Framework of Civic Engagement 

The choice of civic engagement items for the CSS questionnaires was based on a 
conceptual framework derived from current understandings of youth civic engagement, 
as well as other considerations. Civic engagement is generally understood to mean 
working for the betterment of one’s community. The American Psychological Association, 
for example, defines civic engagement as “individual and collective actions designed to 
identify and address issues of public concern" (APA, 2009). The National Conference on 
Citizenship views civic engagement in terms of electoral activity (e.g., voting, working for 
a political candidate, contributing money to a campaign), service activity (e.g., 
volunteering, belonging to a community organization), and citizen-centered activity 
(e.g., attending a public-issue meeting, working with others to solve a problem) (NCOC, 
2008). 
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In constructing a conceptual framework to represent civic engagement, a 
primary concern was to include indicators of participation in both politics and civil 
society (Table 1 ) . Political engagement involves activities such as voting, campaigning, 
and contributing money to political candidates or parties. The term “civil society" has 
carried a variety of meanings since its origin in the time of Aristotle (Edwards, 2009; 
O’Connell, 1 999) . We use the term broadly to cover engagement in nonpolitical, civil 
institutions such as religious organizations, youth programs, other community-based 
groups (London School of Economics, 2004), as well as individual performance of the 
service-oriented work that these institutions generally do. Civil and political systems, 
however, are not the whole of civic life. Civic engagement often originates with persons 
trying to solve a public problem, either local or more distant. Sometimes they solve the 
problem on their own. Other times they collaborate with political or civil entities (e.g., a 
city council, the Red Cross) or both. We use the term “problem-solving activity" for this 
type of civic engagement that begins with citizens working to solve a problem and often 
involves both the civil and political systems. The civil, political, and problem-solving 
activities described by our framework roughly parallel the service, electoral, and citizen- 
oriented classifications of civic engagement defined by the National Conference on 
Citizenship (2008). 

A second concern was to include measures of both individual and social action. 
Political engagement is fundamentally a social activity, which can be cooperative (e.g., 
cooperating to collect petition signatures), competitive (e.g., competing with others 
over the allocation of government funds), or both (McIntosh & Youniss, in press). Yet 
political engagement also involves solitary acts, such as voting or contributing money to 
a political candidate or cause. The same conceptualization applies to civil society. 
Individuals work together in parent-teacher associations, church committees, and other 
community groups. But they also perform individual civil acts such as recycling their 
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newspapers, shoveling snow from the sidewalk of an elderly neighbor, or donating 
canned goods to a food pantry. In summary, we considered that a well-rounded citizen 
would be capable of engaging in civil, political, and problem-solving activities, both 
individually and socially, and our conceptual framework of civic engagement reflects 
these ideas. 

The full conceptual framework calls for six indicators of youth civic engagement 
(Table 1 ), and we selected one measure for each of them. For civil activity, we chose 
environmental conservation and community service to measure individual and social 
action, respectively (although environmental conservation may lead to social action, 
and community service is sometimes performed alone). Also, community service in youth 
has been linked to increased civic participation in adulthood (e.g., Youniss, McLellan, & 
Yates, 1997). 

As measures of political activity, we chose the variables intention to vote and 
political discussion to measure individual and social action, respectively. The voting item 
was worded to capture intention - “planning to vote" - because most high school 
students are under the legal voting age. Longitudinal research suggests that the intention 
of high school youth to vote in the future is highly correlated with actual voting in 
adulthood. For example, Campbell (2007) found that 84% of high school seniors who 
indicated on the Monitoring the Future Survey that would vote in the future reported 10 
years later that they actually did vote. We selected political discussion because it is real 
political activity that youth can participate in, even when they are too young to vote in 
public elections. In addition, participation in political discussion is strongly linked to other 
civic-related outcomes. Adolescents who frequently talk about political and other 
current events with their parents score higher on measures of political knowledge, news 
monitoring, and other civic outcomes and, when they enter young adulthood, vote, 
volunteer, and engage in other civic activities more frequently than do youth who 
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seldom discuss politics with their parents (Andolina, Jenkins, Zukin, & Keeter, 2003; 
McIntosh, Hart, & Youniss, 2007). Similarly, youth whose teachers discuss politics and 
current events with them, orchestrate youth discussions of controversial topics, and 
create “open classrooms" where diverse student opinions are heard and respected 
score higher than other students on measures of political knowledge and other civic 
outcomes (Andolina et al., 2003; Torney-Purta, Lehmann, Oswald, & Schulz, 2001 ) . 

As measures of problem-solving activity, we selected the variables willingness to 
contact official about an issue of concern and personal efficacy. The former is a 
measure of an individual's disposition to take the initiative to solve a public problem. 
Personal efficacy - “I have the ability to make a difference in my local community” - 
captures the belief that one has the ability to change some aspect of the environment, 
be it a social, political, or other component (Berman, 1 997) . Although the relationship 
between efficacy and civic action is complex, studies of social and political activists 
suggest that persons who feel more personally efficacious tend to participate in political, 
civic, and other prosocial activities to a greater degree than those who feel less 
efficacious (Colby & Damon, 1992). Similarly, research suggests that adolescents who 
score high on measures of political efficacy score higher than other youth on several 
civic measures such as community service and public communication skill (McIntosh et 
al., 2007). 

In summary, the conceptual framework for indicators of civic engagement 
reflects the desire that students who graduate from JCPS high schools will be well- 
rounded citizens capable of acting individually or collectively in civil and political arenas 
or to help solve problems of whatever community they settle in as adults. 
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Predictor Variables 

What factors predict youth civic engagement? In addition to the set of civic 
outcome measures, the revised CSS questionnaires contain items that allow us to explore 
factors that might predict civic engagement, including a range of school-related factors 
(e.g., academic grades, school engagement, sense of belonging), extracurricular 
activities at school and in the community, and student background characteristics (e.g., 
gender, ethnicity). We were particularly interested in four factors which, research 
suggests, may enhance youth civic engagement: positive character, conflict resolution 
skill, school discussion climate, and participation in nonsport extracurricular activities. 

Positive character. Theoretical research suggests that character education fosters 
the civic development of adolescents (Berkowitz & Bier, 2005; Berkowitz, Sherblom, Bier, & 
Battistich, 2005). Empirical research provides some support for this suggestion in finding 
that character education is associated with democratic values (Berkowitz & Bier, 2004), 
prosocial behaviors, civic engagement, and citizenship (Character Education and Civic 
Engagement Technical Assistance Center, 2008). However, measures of positive 
character are not often found in studies of civic engagement, and we wanted to 
identify specific civic outcomes most closely linked with positive character and to learn 
where positive character falls among other factors in terms of overall importance to civic 
engagement. 

Conflict resolution skill. Conflict resolution skill is promoted in schools as a means of 
reducing violence among students and is sometimes incorporated into civics curricula 
(e.g., Constitutional Rights Foundation Chicago, 2006). The skill requires an ability to take 
another’s perspective, which is an important role in social development generally 
(Selman, 2003) and in political engagement specifically (McIntosh & Youniss, in press). 

We therefore expected to find conflict resolution skill positively associated with political 
activity measures and perhaps with measures of civil and problem-solving activity as well. 
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School discussion climate. School discussion climate indicates the degree to 
which students and teachers feel comfortable expressing their opinions on current 
political and social issues. The more “open" the discussion climate, the more comfortable 
students feel in these discussions. Research indicates that the openness of the school 
discussion climate is linked to youth intentions to become politically active in the future. 
For example, using U.S. data from the Civic Education Study in 28 countries conducted 
by the International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement, 
Campbell (2005) found that ninth-graders who perceived their classrooms to have a 
relatively open environment scored higher on measures of intention to become civically 
engaged in the future (e.g., will vote in national elections, write letters to newspapers 
about a political or social issue, volunteer to help the poor or elderly) than did other 
students. We therefore expected to find school discussion climate linked to a number of 
civic outcome measures. 

Nonsport extracurricular activities. Research indicates that participation in 
organized youth activities is positively associated with numerous areas of youth 
development, including civic engagement (Mahoney, Larson, Eccles, & Lord, 2005; 
Youniss, McLellan, & Yates, 1 997) . Participation in extracurricular activities such as student 
government, performing arts groups, and science or math clubs is linked to increased 
participation during adulthood in voting, contacting public officials, and other political 
activity, as well as participation in voluntary community organizations (Hanks & Eckland, 
1978; Otto, 1976; Verba, Schlozman, & Brady, 1995). Similar links between participation in 
4-H, Scouts, YMCA/YWCA, or other community-based youth programs and participation 
in adulthood in civil, political, and other community organizations have also been 
demonstrated (Ladewig & Thomas, 1987). However, some research has found sports 
extracurricular activities to be negatively associated with civic engagement (Verba et 
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al„ 1995). We therefore created separate measures of sport and nonsport extracurricular 
activities. 

While we expected many of our predictor variables to show positive links to civic 
outcomes, we were especially interested in determining which ones were more 
important in terms of breadth of influence (i.e., associated with several civic outcomes), 
strength in predicting overall civic engagement (i.e., effect size and explained variance), 
and consistency (i.e., showing similar effects two years in a row). 

Method 

Data 

CSS data used in this study were gathered in 2008 (during the 2007-2008 school 
year) and in 2009 (during the 2008-2009 school year) from students in the district’s 21 high 
schools. Questionnaires were completed by 16,390 (60%) students in 2008 and by 21,100 
(78%) students in 2009. The increase in response rate over the two years resulted largely 
from a change in the data collection procedure, which went from a paper-and-pencil 
system to a Web-based, technology-driven system based on the tailored design method 
(Dillman, 2000). 

Table 2 presents characteristics of students in the two survey groups. Students 
were divided about equally between males and females. Whites constituted the major 
ethnic group (about 55%) and Blacks accounted for about a third of the student 
population. Around 40% of students received free or reduced-price lunch, and about 
one in six students lived in a family with only one adult. Several students in each of the 
two years indicated no adult in their family, a finding which may reflect homelessness 
among students. Student homelessness has increased in the district in recent years, rising 
from 3,892 students in 2003 to 7,341 in 2009. 
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Variables 

Civic outcomes. The community service measure is a dichotomous (yes = 1, no = 
0) variable asking students if they are currently performing, or have in the past 
performed, service to people or other work “to make my community a better place.” The 
measures of intention to vote (“When I am 18, 1 am planning to vote in a public 
election”) and willingness to contact official (“I would contact a public official about an 
issue of concern”) are both dichotomous items (yes = 1, no = 0). Personal efficacy is a 4- 
point scale measured by a single item: “I have the ability to make a difference in my 
local community” (strongly agree = 4, strongly disagree =1 ). The environmental 
conservation variable is a 7-point scale created from two items about recycling and 
energy conservation (Table 3). Political discussion is a 10-point scale created by adding 
the responses to three items asking students how often they discuss politics or national 
issues with parents, peers, or teachers. Response options for all of the items used for these 
two scales ranged from “strongly agree” (4) to “strongly disagree” (1 ). Internal reliability 
values (Cronbach’s alpha) for the scales met the minimum recommended for use of 
additive composite scales in statistical analyses (Nunnally, 1967). 

We also constructed a global youth civic engagement variable comprising the 
six individual civic engagement measures. Scores for each of the items were converted 
to standardized scores (Z scores) in order to equalize the influence of the measures on 
the global variable. Table 4, which presents the bivariate correlations of the six 
standardized variables, shows that all correlations are positive and statistically significant 
at the .001 level. In addition, all the correlations but one are stronger than .10. Scores 
from the six items were added to create the global variable, which had internal reliability 
values of .65 in 2008 and .64 in 2009. 

School-related variables. We created eight predictor variables that, to greater or 
lesser extent, can be influenced by the schools: positive character, conflict resolution skill, 
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academic grades, school discussion climate, school engagement, school belonging, 
school support, and personal safety. We created a positive character scale by adding 
the scores of three items that evaluate character, each with a four-point response scale 
(4 = strongly agree, 1 = strongly disagree; Table 3). Six other variables - conflict resolution 
skill, school discussion climate, school engagement, school belonging, school support, 
and personal safety - each item with response categories ranging from “strongly agree" 
(4) to “strongly disagree” (1 ), were constructed similarly. The academic grades variable is 
a 5-point scale derived from a single item: “Over all my courses, I get mostly ...,” (“A’s" = 
4, “F’s" = 0). 

Extracurricular activities. The nonsport extracurricular activities variable is a 3-point 
scale created by adding the scores (yes = 1 , no = 0) on two items probing involvement in 
nonsport extracurricular activities at school and in the community (Table 3). The sport 
extracurricular activities variable is a 3-point scale created by adding the scores (yes = 1 , 
no = 0) on two items asking about involvement in extracurricular sports at school and in 
the community. 

Background characteristics. We included five variables that describe the 
background characteristics of students in the study: gender, ethnicity, grade in school, 
free/reduced price lunch, and adults in family (Table 2). Free/reduced price lunch is a 
measure of poverty, and adults in family refers to the number of adults in the family. 
Analyses 

We regressed each of the six civic outcome variables and the global youth civic 
engagement variable on our set of background, school-related, and extracurricular 
predictors (Tables 6, 7, and 9). Logistic regression was used with dichotomous outcome 
variables, and the results are presented as odds ratios (odds ratios < 1 .0 represent 
negative associations). Ordinary least squares (OLS) regression was used with outcome 
variables having three or more values. These results are presented as standardized 
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coefficients (betas). Note that betas and odds ratios are presented together in Tables 6 
and 7. 

For analyses with the global youth civic engagement variable, we used 
hierarchical OLS regression. The order in which the predictor variables were entered into 
the analyses was guided by theoretical considerations, as indicated by hierarchical 
analytic convention (Cohen & Cohen, 1991). In particular, we were interested in knowing 
the separate contributions of school-related and extracurricular factors to youth civic 
engagement, beyond the effects of background characteristics. 

We also created summaries of the individual-outcome regressions and the global 
regressions (Tables 8 and 10, respectively) to help with interpreting the findings in terms of 
breadth of influence, strength of effect, and consistency over time of the predictor 
variables. Based on these findings and theoretical considerations, we sorted positive 
factors into three levels of (a) top, (b) intermediate, and (c) basic importance in 
predicting civic engagement in this urban population of high school students (Table 11). 

Results 

Changes in Civic Engagement 

Table 5 presents frequencies and mean scale values for the six civic engagement 
variables and their components. The results for 2008 indicate that 78% of high school 
students reported they intend vote to in a public election when old enough to do so, 64% 
had done or were currently performing community service, and 1 9% said they had 
contacted a public official about an issue of concern. Mean scores for environmental 
conservation and personal efficacy were both above scale midpoints of 2.5 and 5.0, 
respectively, whereas the mean score for political discussion was slightly below the scale 
midpoint of 7.5. 
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The data for 2009 show increases on five of the six civic outcome measures. 
Intention to vote rose 1 1% and political discussion increased by 9%, perhaps reflecting 
increased student interest in the 2008 presidential election, which occurred a few months 
before the 2009 survey. The rise in political discussion with friends was particularly large 
(13%). Increased measures of environmental conservation, community service, and 
personal efficacy, however, suggest the influence of other factors as well. The proportion 
of students doing community service in the present or past was 6% higher in 2009 than 
the previous year, and the average scores on the environmental conservation and 
personal efficacy scales rose 4% and 3%, respectively. A change in the wording of the 
item on contacting public officials, from actual behavior to intended behavior, made 
comparison of results for the two years not viable. In 2008, 19% of students reported that 
they had contacted a public official about an issue of concern in the past, whereas in 
2009 more than half of students said they would contact a public official about an issue 
of concern in the future. 

Predicting Civic Outcomes 

Tables 6 and 7 present the results of regressing the six civic engagement variables 
on the full set of predictor variables using the 2008 and 2009 data sets, respectively. Table 
8 summarizes the results for both years. 

Environmental conservation was most strongly related to personal efficacy in 
both 2008 and 2009. Students who said they could make a difference in their community 
(personal efficacy) tended to recycle, save energy, and perform other acts of 
environmental conservation more than other students. Environmental conservation was 
positively related to four of the other five civic outcome variables in both years but 
showed a negative correlation with intention to vote. 
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Community service in 2008 was most strongly linked to having contacted public 
officials and somewhat less strongly associated with nonsport activities, intention to vote, 
and personal efficacy. This pattern of associations was essentially repeated in 2009 but 
with slightly less-robust results. Students who performed community service reported more 
frequently that they planned to vote in the future than did students who performed no 
service. They also tended to have contacted, or said they would contact, public officials 
about an issue of concern. Community service was positively associated with all of the 
five other measures of civic engagement in 2008 and 2009. 

Intention to vote was linked - both positively and negatively - to numerous 
factors in both years. It was most strongly and positively associated with community 
service in 2008 and with willingness to contact official the year after. In 2009 the second 
strongest positive association with intention to vote was for African American (compared 
with White), presumably because the United States had just elected its first Black 
president. Intention to vote was positively related to four of the five other civic outcome 
variables and negatively associated with environmental conservation in both years. 

Political discussion was most strongly related to school discussion climate in both 
2008 and 2009, a finding that was not surprising, given the empirical evidence outlined 
above. It is noteworthy that this link was stronger during a time of relatively little political 
discussion among students (2007-2008 school year) than at the time of an exciting 
presidential election (2008-2009 school year) and relatively more political discussion 
(Table 4). This finding suggests that in the absence of a stimulating political campaign, 
school discussion climate may be particularly important for fostering discussion of political 
and social issues, as it was in the 2007-2008 school year. Political discussion was positively 
associated with all five other civic engagement measures in both years. 

Willingness to contact official was worded differently on the questionnaires for 
2008 and 2009. In 2008, when it read “I have contacted ...,” the variable was most 
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strongly related to community service. In 2009, when the variable was worded “I would 
contact ...,” it was most strongly related to intention to vote. Interestingly, both variations 
of contacting a public official were negatively related to personal safety. Students who 
felt less safe in and around their school said they had contacted or would contact a 
public official about an issue of concern more frequently than did students who felt safer. 
This finding suggests that many students may be contacting a public official in regard to 
fear for their own safety. Willingness to contact official was positively correlated with four 
of the other five civic outcome variables in both years. 

Personal efficacy was most strongly linked to environmental conservation in 2008 
and 2009. It was also related, though not quite as strongly, to positive character, conflict 
resolution skill, and community service in both years. These findings indicate that youth 
who practice conservation, help people in need, share things with others, and perform 
community service tend to have greater feelings of personal efficacy than other youth 
do. Personal efficacy was positively related to four of the five other civic engagement 
variables in both years. 

Global Civic Engagemenf 

The findings presented in Tables 6 and 7 show that each of the six civic 
engagement measures has a unique set of significant predictor variables. But which 
variables have the strongest links to civic engagement generally? To find out, we 
regressed the global youth civic engagement variable, comprised of all six individual 
civic measures, on the full set of predictor variables. For these analyses, we considered 
the two versions of contacting public officials (contacted vs. would contact) as 
equivalent, although the frequencies reported in Table 5 suggest some differences. In 
interpreting the results, we followed the example of Nie, Junn, and Stehlik-Barry (1996) in 
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defining a strong effect with OLS regression as a standardized coefficient (beta) of .20 
and above, a moderate effect as between .10 and .19, and a weak effect as below .10. 

Hierarchical regression analysis indicates that our full set of predictor factors 
explain about 37% of the variation in overall civic engagement among high school 
students (Table 9). Background characteristics explain very little of overall variation, 
slightly more than 3% (Model 1 ). School-related factors, however, account for more than 
29% of the total variance in civic engagement, suggesting that being well-integrated 
into the school community may provide an important foundation for integration into the 
civic community (Model 2). Extracurricular activities explain an additional 5% of variation 
beyond that attributable to background characteristics and school-related factors 
(Model 3). 

As expected, the four variables of special interest were among the strongest and 
most consistent (i.e., significant in both 2008 and 2009) predictors of overall youth civic 
engagement in our model (Table 9). The nonsport activities variable was strongly (beta = 
.20 or greater) associated with civic engagement in 2008 and almost reached the 
“strong" level in 2009. Positive character, conflict resolution skill, and school discussion 
climate showed moderate (beta = .10 or greater) links with civic engagement. In 
addition, school engagement was also moderately linked with overall civic engagement 
in both years. School belonging, sport activities, school support, academic grades, and 
grade in school were weakly related to overall youth civic engagement. Among the 
background variables, only free/reduced-price lunch was negatively associated general 
civic engagement. Because nonsport activities was the strongest predictor of global 
youth civic engagement in our model, we re-ran the analysis to evaluate the relative 
contributions of its two component items: nonsport activities at school and nonsport 
activities in the community. The results indicated that community nonsport activities were 
about twice as strong as school nonsport activities in predicting global civic 
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engagement (beta = .190 and .148 for community activities in 2008 and 2009, 
respectively, versus .074 and .088 for school activities). These findings suggest that schools 
and community organizations are both important for enhancing youth civic 
engagement and that school-community partnerships might be a particularly effective 
approach to strengthening this effort. 



Discussion 

As noted earlier, the Civic Mission of Schools report (Carnegie & CIRCLE, 2003) 
laid out an argument for the role of schools in promoting youth civic engagement and 
presented a range of promising ideas and practices to accomplish that. Yet owing to 
the widely varied circumstances of communities across the nation, it remains for each 
school or school district to create an approach that fits its particular situation. Among 
child well-being researchers it is said that “what gets measured gets emphasized, and 
what gets emphasized gets measured" (Moore & Lippman, 2005, p. 1 ). In this study we 
have presented the civic outcomes that JCPS has chosen to emphasize in its youth by 
monitoring those outcomes through its annual surveys of students. We have also 
identified and characterized a number of predictor factors in terms of the breadth, 
strength, and consistency of their associations with these civic outcomes, with the aim of 
determining which factors might be emphasized as a means of enhancing youth civic 
engagement. In the sections below we discuss these findings, as well as other 
considerations that help determine the relative importance of various positive factors in 
predicting civic engagement. 
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Civic Outcomes 

There are many positive relationships - some quite strong - among the six 
outcome measures of youth civic engagement (Tables 6 and 7). For the most part, youth 
who score high on one civic outcome score high on other civic outcomes as well. In 
both 2008 and 2009, students who performed community service or participated in 
political discussions scored higher on all the other civic outcomes than did youth who did 
not engage in these activities or participated less frequently (Table 8). Results also 
indicated that environmental conservation, intention to vote, willingness to contact 
official, and personal efficacy consistently predicted four of the five other civic 
outcomes. 

As these data indicate, all six of the civic outcomes in this study are relatively 
strong predictors of youth civic engagement, but they can be divided into levels of 
higher and lower importance based on whether they represent actual civic behavior or 
a disposition toward civic behavior. Actual civic behavior is activity in which youth 
engage in the present; they do not have to wait until adulthood. Dispositions, on the 
other hand, are not behaviors but are inclinations to act in the future. Research has 
found that intention to vote or perform other civic acts is highly correlated with actual 
behavior in the future (Campbell, 2005, 2007), and dispositions may be the only type of 
measure that can be used to evaluate certain activities, such as voting, that are legally 
forbidden or highly unlikely for youth. Nonetheless, we suggest that actual civic behaviors 
are relatively more important for predicting youth civic engagement than are 
dispositions or other factors that predict engagement but are not, themselves, civic 
actions. Among the six civic outcomes in this study, community service, political 
discussion, and environmental conservation all measure actual civic behavior, while 
intention to vote, willingness to contact official, and personal efficacy measure 
dispositions toward civic action. 
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The data also show that JCPS high school students who performed community 
service were 50% to 60% more likely to say they intend to vote in the future than were 
students who did no service. This relationship is worth emphasizing because of concerns 
often expressed in public forums that young people choose between community service 
and political engagement and do not combine the two forms of civic engagement 
(Keeter et al., 2005) . Since 1 972, when 1 8-year-olds first had the right vote, the proportion 
of eligible youth (ages 18-29) voting in presidential elections declined almost 
continuously (the exception was in 1992) from a high of 55% to a low of about 40% in 
1996 and 2000 (Kirby & Kawashima-Ginsberg, 2009). At roughly the same time, 
volunteering among youth was rising. Among 16-1 9-year-olds, for example, volunteering 
more than doubled between 1989 and 2005 (Corporation for National and Community 
Service, 2006). Moreover, in the decade of the 2000s, youth voting has rebounded to 
levels previously seen in the 1970s (Kirby & Kawashima-Ginsberg) while youth volunteering 
has essentially plateaued (Lopez, Levine, Both, Kiesa, Kirby, & Marcelo, 2006). 

The findings of the present study, in contrast, suggest that voting and volunteering 
go together. One possible explanation for this connection is that service and voting 
intention reflect “engaged” students who choose to participate in several civic activities, 
and that there is essentially no causal connection between service and voting intention. 
Another possibility is that community service and intention to vote are both 
manifestations of a community norm for civil engagement (Campbell, 2006). A third 
possibility is that the community service performed by these students stimulated their 
desire to take a more active role in the political arena in the future by voting. 

The finding that environmental conservation and intention to vote were 
negatively associated with each other is puzzling. It may be that youth who practice 
environmental conservation feel a strong sense of individual ownership and responsibility 
for protecting the environment and less inclined to elect representatives to do it for them. 
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Predictor Variables 

Table 9 presents all the predictor variables that were significantly linked to overall 
youth civic engagement in 2008 or 2009. As expected, the four variables of special 
interest (positive character, conflict resolution skill, school discussion climate, and 
nonsport activities) showed stronger positive correlations with overall youth civic 
engagement than did most of the other predictors. 

Participation in nonsport activities was easily the strongest of all the predictor 
variables. Its beta values were about 18% larger than those of the next most important 
predictor in 2008 and 2009, and it was the only one achieving a strong effect size (in 
2008) by the criteria used in this study (beta = .20 or greater). Moreover, the predictive 
value of nonsport activities was relatively widespread. In 2008, participation in nonsport 
activities was consistently linked to four of the six civic outcomes (but not environmental 
conservation or intention to vote). These findings confirm earlier research, cited above, 
that have found positive links between nonsport activities and civic engagement. 

The effects of conflict resolution skill were slightly more widespread than those for 
nonsport activities, although its association with overall youth civic engagement was 
moderate in size (Tables 6-9). Conflict resolution skill, as mentioned previously, is often 
cited in the literature as a technique for reducing violence in schools. The results of the 
current study underscore the idea that the skill also has important applications to civic 
engagement. Berman (1997), for example, has proposed that teaching conflict 
resolution skill (along with other skills) is one way to enable students to move beyond 
discussion of seemingly intractable social or political issues to the point of feeling 
capable enough to help find workable solutions. In other words, conflict resolution skill 
may enable youth to engage difficult civic issues, whereas without that skill they may 
avoid getting involved. 
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Positive character was also a moderate predictor of overall youth civic 
engagement, but its effect was less widespread than that of conflict resolution skill 
(Tables 6-9). Personal character was positively associated with four of the six civic 
outcomes in both 2008 and 2009. These findings add support to contentions that 
character education efforts can enhance youth civic development (Berkowitz & Bier, 
2004, 2005; Berkowitz et al„ 2005; CETAC, 2008). 

School discussion climate also reached moderate effect size (beta = .10 or 
greater) in predicting overall youth civic engagement (Table 9). The strength of this 
finding was driven largely by sizable correlations with political discussion (Tables 6 and 7). 
This result was not surprising, given findings from earlier research (cited in Torney-Purta, 
Lehmann, Oswald, & Schulz, 2001 ) and the logic that environments which encourage 
discussion of political and social issues would contribute to the frequency of such 
discussions. 

Other evidence suggests that school discussion climate predicts a wide range of 
civic outcomes, including intention to participate in civic activities such as voting, 
volunteering and writing letters to newspapers about issues of concern (Campbell, 2005), 
as well as civic knowledge (Torney-Purta, Lehmann, Oswald, & Schulz). It was surprising, 
then, that in the current study school discussion climate consistently predicted only three 
of the six civic outcomes (political discussion, intention to vote, personal efficacy) and 
was negatively related to environmental conservation and community service. The 
negative findings may be a statistical anomaly related to the strong correlation of school 
discussion climate with political discussion. When the latter was removed from our 
regression models, school discussion climate was no longer significantly linked to 
community service in either 2008 or 2009, nor was it significantly related to environmental 
conservation in 2009. Regardless of the reason for these negative findings, the lack of 
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more-widespread positive effects for school discussion climate in predicting civic 
outcomes merits further study. 

Based on the findings in Tables 8 and 10, we can divide the significant positive 
predictor variables into two groups of higher and lower importance for our models of 
youth civic engagement. In the higher group we include those having a moderate or 
strong effect on overall youth civic engagement (beta = .10 or greater) and relatively 
widespread influence (positively related to four or more of the civic outcomes in both 
years): nonsport activities, conflict resolution skill, and positive character. 

In the group of lower importance we place positive predictors that were 
statistically significant but did not meet the criteria for inclusion in the higher-importance 
group. These variables include school engagement and school discussion climate, which 
had moderate effects but were positively linked to only half of the civic outcomes in 
both 2008 and 2009. Four other school-related variables (school belonging, sport 
activities, school support, and academic grades) also showed significant but weaker 
associations with youth civic engagement (Table 9). Although these measures did not 
show as strong connections with youth civic engagement as some of the other variables, 
it is reassuring to know that qualities valued for their links to school success are also 
related to success in the civic realm. 

Data presented in Tables 8-10 also indicate that when school and community 
factors are taken into account, background characteristics such as gender and family 
structure show little or no consistent relation to overall youth civic engagement. The 
exceptions are poverty (measured by eligibility for free or reduced-price lunch) and 
grade in school. The link between civic engagement and grade in school is what we 
would expect to see as youth mature and are increasingly exposed to opportunities for 
civic engagement at school and in the community. Poverty, however, was associated 
with decreased civic engagement among youth in both 2008 and 2009. The findings 
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suggest that this group of students may be missing out on activities and venues that 
enhance youth civic engagement. 

Study Limits 

The current exploratory study was designed to take advantage of data gathered 
by an annual survey of high school students in a large urban school district with an 
ethnically and socioeconomically mixed population. A major advantage of the survey is 
that its questionnaires include a small but comprehensive set of civic engagement 
measures embedded in a larger set of measures designed to monitor whole-child 
educational development. While this arrangement allows for the exploration of a wide 
range of possible predictors of civic engagement, it does not permit evaluation of some 
factors specifically intended to enhance civic development and engagement. For 
instance, the questionnaires contain no measures of political knowledge, which has 
been found in several studies to predict voting, working in political campaigns, 
participating in a protest, and other civic actions (Delli Carpini & Keeter 1996; Verba et 
al„ 1995). Nor do the questionnaires have measures focusing more narrowly on social 
studies instruction (Campbell, 2005), mock trials (Niemi & Junn, 1998), student 
government (Torney-Purta, Lehmann, Oswald, & Schulz, 2001 ), or other promising school- 
based approaches to civic development and engagement (Carnegie & CIRCLE, 2003). 
Nonetheless, the annual surveys and the data they generate constitute a powerful tool 
for studying youth civic engagement and its predictors in this particular large urban 
school district. 

Conclusions 

The major purpose of the current study was to identify the most important 
predictors of youth civic engagement in a set of probable and possible predictors as a 
way of trying to identify what works best. Apart from background characteristics, most of 
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the variables in our models were positively associated with youth civic engagement, but 
some were stronger, more reliable, and more widely associated with civic outcomes 
than others. Using these findings and other considerations, we divided both variable 
types - outcomes and positive predictors - into groups of higher and lower importance 
for predicting youth civic engagement. In Table 1 1 , we sorted all of these dichotomous 
groupings into three levels of relative importance to our models of youth civic 
engagement. 

Top level. At the highest level of importance, we selected community service, 
political discussion, and environmental conservation, for two reasons. First, these 
behaviors are real, direct forms of civic action. When students perform community 
service, participate in political discussions, or recycle used items they are directly 
engaging in actual civic activity. Second, each behavior was positively related to four or 
more of the five other civic outcomes. Students who participate in community service or 
political discussions generally score higher on all other civic outcomes in this model than 
do other youth. Youth who act in environmentally friendly ways score higher, on 
average, than other youth on four of the five other civic outcomes. In addition, political 
discussion and community service are especially amenable to intervention, which is 
important for school districts and schools around the nation. Schools that arrange for 
these activities not only provide students with opportunities for civic action but also give 
them experience in politics and civil society, the two major areas of civic engagement 
(Carnegie & CIRCLE, 2003). Together, these behaviors constitute a basic first step toward 
well-rounded citizenship. 

Intermediate level. At an intermediate level of importance, we put nonsport 
activities, conflict resolution skill, and positive character, as well as the civic outcomes 
that measure dispositions (intention to vote, willingness to contact official, and personal 
efficacy). All six of these factors were consistently and positively related to four or five of 
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the six civic outcomes. Although nonsport activities, conflict resolution skill, and positive 
character showed moderate to strong associations with overall youth civic engagement, 
we did not include them at the top level of importance because they are predictors of 
civic engagement, rather than actual civic activity. 

Basic level. At a basic level of importance, we included school engagement, 
school discussion climate, sport activities, school belonging, academic grades, and 
grade in school. Each of the factors at the basic level was positively associated with 
overall civic engagement, but the strength of those associations was relatively small 
(beta < .10) or the variables were consistently linked with only three or fewer of the six 
civic outcome variables. 

In summary, the conceptual framework of this study presents a vision of civic 
engagement that one school district has set for its youth as part of a broader, whole- 
child approach to education. Ideally, the young persons who attend and graduate from 
JCPS high schools would come to act in environmentally friendly ways, volunteer service 
to the community, discuss the political and social issues of the time, and vote regularly 
when they come of age, as well as take individual and collective action to solve 
community problems. 

This study highlights the importance of conducting well-designed annual school 
surveys as a way of monitoring educational policy and interventions associated with 
civic engagement outcomes. CSS surveys in the coming years should reveal what effects 
those efforts have had. Perhaps more important, the findings of the study suggest a 
number of actions that might be taken by school districts and schools - in collaboration 
with community partners - to help youth develop into the well-rounded citizens 
represented in the conceptual framework. 
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Table 1 



Conceptual framework for measures of civic engagement 







Indicator 






Civil activity 


Political activity 


Problem-solving activity 


Individual action 
Social action 


Environmental conservation 
Community service 


Intention to vote 
Political discussion 


Willingness to contact official' 1 
Personal efficacy 



a In the 2008 survey, this item read "have contacted" rather than "would contact" a public official. 
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Table 2 



Background characteristics of students 





2008 

# 


% 


2009 

# 


% 


Gender 










Male 


7,415 


48 


10,419 


50 


Female 


8,113 


52 


10,598 


50 


n 


15,528 




21,017 




Ethnicity 










African American 


4,878 


31 


7,203 


34 


Latino 


674 


4 


752 


4 


Other ethnicity 


1,301 


8 


956 


5 


White 


8,635 


56 


12,106 


58 


n 


15,488 




21,017 




Grade in school 










Ninth 


4,584 


29 


6,092 


29 


Tenth 


4,146 


27 


5,355 


26 


Eleventh 


3,753 


24 


4,969 


24 


Twelfth 


3,124 


20 


4,566 


22 


n 


15,607 




20,982 




Free/reduced-price lunch 










No 


8,107 


56 


13,145 


63 


Yes 


6,483 


44 


7,868 


37 


n 


14,590 




21,013 




Adults in family 










None 


102 


1 


51 


0 


One 


2,325 


16 


3,105 


17 


Two 


7,710 


52 


9,984 


54 


Three or more 


4,626 


31 


5,442 


29 


n 


14,763 




18,582 




Total data set 


16,390 




21,100 
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Table 3 
Constructs 





Alpha 

2008 2009 


Personal conservation 

I routinely reuse and recycle everything that I can. 
I try to save energy every day. 


.76 


.78 


Political discussion 

I often talk about politics or national issues with my teachers or other adults at school. 
I often talk about politics or national issues with my friends. 

I often talk about politics or national issues with my parents or family. 


.75 


.73 


Positive character 

I care about the feelings of others. 

I try to help when I see people in need. 
I always try to tell the truth. 


.77 


.74 


Conflict resolution skill 

I'm good at finding fair solutions to problems. 

I know how to disagree without starting a fight. 

I am good at taking turns and sharing things with others. 


.77 


.73 


School discussion climate 

I feel comfortable stating opinions in class that disagree with those of other students. 
My teachers respect my opinion in class even if it disagrees with their opinions. 

I feel free to disagree openly with my teachers about political and social issues. 


.70 


.68 


Nonsnort extracurricular activities 

I participate in clubs or activities (besides sports) sponsored by my school. 

I participate in clubs or activities (besides sports) sponsored by community organizations. 


.53 


.55 


School engagement 

I learn interesting and useful things at school. 
I think school is fun and challenging. 

I enjoy going to school. 


.80 


.78 


School belonging 

I feel strong ties with other students in my school. 

My peer group is well thought of by members of other peer groups. 
I feel like I am part of my school community. 


.73 


.76 


School sumtort 

I feel my teachers really care about me. 

I believe I can talk with my counselor or dean. 

My school provides a caring and supportive environment. 


.77 


.74 


Personal safety 

I feel safe on my way to and from school. 

I feel safe outside my school building before and after school. 
My school provides a safe and secure environment. 


.81 


.82 


Snort extracurricular activities 

I participate on sports teams sponsored by my school. 

I participate in sports sponsored by community organizations. 


.57 


.53 
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Table 4 



Bivariate correlations among civic outcome variables 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2008 














1 Environmental conservation 


— 












2 Community service 


.242 


- 










3 Intention to vote 


.131 


.219 


- 








4 Political discussion 


.333 


.251 


.202 


— 






5 Contacted official 


.248 


.236 


.106 


.255 


— 




6 Personal efficacy 


.450 


.298 


.215 


.306 


.175 


- 


2009 














1 Environmental conservation 


- 












2 Community service 


.190 


- 










3 Intention to vote 


.093 


.200 


- 








4 Political discussion 


.243 


.230 


.191 


- 






5 Willingness to contact official 


.213 


.212 


.222 


.233 


- 




6 Personal efficacy 


.420 


.274 


.191 


.270 


.267 


- 



Note . N = 15,232-15,518 for 2008 and 18,740-20,095 for 2009. All correlations were statistically significant 
(/? <.001). Cramer's V was calculated for correlations involving nominal variables (community service, intention to 
vote, contacted/would contact public official). Pearson's r was calculated for other correlations. 
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Table 5 

Civic outcomes 



Measure 


2008 




2009 




Change b 


# 


% 


# 


% 


% 


Community service (current or past) 


9,913 


63.6 


13,547 


67.5 


6.1 


Current 


5,335 


34.2 


7,123 


35.5 


3.8 


Past 


9,240 


59.4 


12,936 


64.4 


8.4 


Intention to vote (in a public election when 18) 


12,087 


77.8 


17,261 


85.9 


10.5 


Willingness to contact official (about an issue of concern) 11 


2,884 


18.6 


10,816 


54.0 


na 




M 


SD 


M 


SD 




Environmental conservation (scale of 2-8) 


5.1 


1.5 


5.3 


1.5 


3.7 


Routinely reuse and recycle (scale of 1-4) 


2.5 


0.9 


2.6 


0.8 


3.6 


Try to save energy (scale of 1-4) 


2.6 


0.8 


2.7 


0.8 


3.8 


Political discussion (scale of 3-12) 


7.2 


2.2 


7.8 


2.2 


9.0 


With teachers (scale of 1-4) 


2.4 


0.9 


2.5 


0.8 


5.4 


With friends (scale of 1-4) 


2.3 


0.9 


2.6 


1.0 


12.9 


With parents (scale of 1-4) 


2.5 


0.9 


2.7 


0.9 


9.5 


Personal efficacy (scale of 1-4) 


2.8 


0.8 


2.9 


0.8 


2.5 



Note. All 2008 n 's >15,400; all 2009 n 's >19,500. 

“The 2008 version of this item read "contacted" rather than "would contact" a public official. 



b These actual change values may differ slightly from calculations made using the rounded figures in the table. 
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Table 6 

Regression of civic outcomes, 2008 





Environmental 

conservation 


Community 

service 


Intention 
to vote 


Political 

discussion 


Contacted 

official 


Personal 

efficacy 


beta 


odds ratio 


odds ratio 


beta 


odds ratio 


beta 


Bac kero und characteristics 














Female (vs. male) 


- 043 * * * 


1.173 * * 


1.343 * * * 


- 060 * * * 


.786 * * * 


029 * * * 


Ethnicity (vs. White) 














African American 


- 043 * * * 


814 * * * 


1 317 * * * 






042 * * * 


Latino 


.026 * * 




547 * * * 








Other ethnicity 






.602 * * * 


.026 * * 






Grade in school 




1.064 * * 




Q78 * * * 




-.024 * * 


Free/reduced-price lunch 




754 * * * 


.631 * * * 


-.025 * * 






Adults in family (vs. two) 














One 




.850 * 










Three or more 






.832 * * 








School-related factors 














Positive character 


.096 * * * 


1.102 * * * 


1.100 * * * 




.955 * 


.102 * * * 


Conflict resolution skill 


.082 * * * 


1.064 * * * 


1.069 * * 


Q78 * * * 




112 * * * 


Academic grades 




1.202 * * * 


1.218 * * * 




.830 * * * 




School discussion climate 


-.058 * * * 


.969 * 


1.047 * * 


227 * * * 




044 * * * 


School engagement 


O 74 * * * 




.956 * 


.106 * * * 




.030 * * 


School belonging 




1.054 * * 


1.063 * * 


.038 * * * 




078 * * * 


School support 


.032 * * 


.952 * * 




-.026 * 




07i * * * 


Personal safety 


-.022 * 




1.065 * * * 




912 * * * 




Extracurricular activities 














Sport activities 




1.318 * * * 


1.131 * * 


- 057 * * * 


1 254 * * * 




Nonsport activities 




1.768 * * * 


1.127 * * 


109 * * * 


1.328 * * * 


.050 * * * 


Civic outcomes 














Environmental conservation 


na 


1.088 * * * 


.935 * * 


149 * * * 


1 271 * * * 


.250 * * * 


Community service 


039 * * * 


na 


1.543 * * * 


.063 * * * 


2.674 * * * 


109 * * * 


Intention to vote 


- 027 * * 


1.540 * * * 


na 


.084 * * * 


1.503 * * * 


.046 * * * 


Political discussion 


232 * * * 


1.095 * * * 


1.157 * * * 


na 


1.201 * * * 


044 * * * 


Contacted official 


.100 * * * 


2.802 * * * 


1.493 * * * 


107 * * * 


na 




Personal efficacy 


277 * * * 


1.513 * * * 


1.215 * * * 


048 * * * 




na 


Adj. R “/model improvement 


.274 


.202 


.136 


.288 


.138 


.346 



Note. N= 10,656. Only statistically significant results (p<.05) are shown. 
*p<. 05, **/?<.01, ***p<.00l. 
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Table 7 



Regression of civic outcomes, 2009 





Environmental 


Community 


Intention to 


Political 


Willingness to 


Personal 




conservation 


service 


vote 


discussion 


contact official 


efficacy 




beta 


odds ratio 


odds ratio 


beta 


odds ratio 


beta 


Background characteristics 
Female (vs. male) 

Ethnicity (vs. White) 


. 021 * * 


1.155 * * * 


1.439 * * * 


_ 064 * * * 




.031 * * * 


African American 


-.066 * * * 


.743 * * * 


1.811 * * * 




.851 * * * 


.059 * * * 


Latino 


.036 * * * 


592 * * * 


.649 * * * 


- 030 * * * 




-.019 * * 


Other ethnicity 


.028 * * * 




.725 * * 


-.020 * * 


.829 * 




Grade in school 




1.054 * * 




Q7Q * * * 






Free/reduced-price lunch 


.016 * 


.748 * * * 


.666 * * * 


-.019 * 


.920 * * * 




Adults in family (vs. two) 










1.131 * * 




One 














Three or more 














School-related factors 














Positive character 


.108 * * * 


1.054 * * 


1.041 * 




1.069 * * * 


.109 * * * 


Conflict resolution skill 


.065 * * * 


1.045 * * 


1.053 * 


.063 * * * 


1.066 * * * 


112 * * * 


Academic grades 




1.194 * * * 


1.154 * * * 








School discussion climate 


-.025 * * 


.960 * * 


1.040 * 


.189 * * * 


1.049 * * * 


.033 * * * 


School engagement 


.083 * * * 




.942 * * * 


.176 * * * 




.023 * * 


School belonging 




1.035 * 


1.085 * * * 


_ 029 * * 




.052 * * * 


School support 










1.094 * * * 


.070 * * * 


Personal safety 




1.038 * 


1.049 * 




.961 * * 




Extracurricular activities 














Sport activities 




1.305 * * * 


1.295 * * * 


- 028 * * * 




.021 * * 


Nonsport activities 


.036 * * * 


1.983 * * * 




^07 * * * 


1.151 * * * 


.035 * * * 


Civic outcomes 














Environmental conservation 


na 


1.062 * * * 


922 * * * 


.063 * * * 


1.120 * * * 


254 * * * 


Community service 


.026 * * * 


na 


1.621 * * * 


.074 * * * 


1.416 * * * 


.096 * * * 


Intention to vote 


- 029 * * * 


1.614 * * * 


na 


022 * * * 


2.629 * * * 


044 * * * 


Political discussion 


.063 * * * 


1.100 * * * 


1.140 * * * 


na 


1.108 * * * 


046 "i* *5* 


Willingness to contact official 


.059 * * * 


1 423 * * * 


2.588 * * * 


.085 * * * 


na 


.089 * * * 


Personal efficacy 


2g7 * * * 


1.463 * * * 


1.264 * * * 


.051 * * * 


1.425 * * * 


na 


Adj. R “/model improvement 


.237 


.177 


.150 


.241 


.116 


.325 



Note. N= 15,324. Only statistically significant results (p<.05) are shown. 
*p<. 05, **p<.0l, ***p<. 001. 
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Table 8 



Consistent predictors of civic engagement outcomes 





Environmental 

conservation 


Community 

service 


Intention 
to vote 


Political 

discussion 


Willingness to 
contact official 11 


Personal 

efficacy 


Background characteristics 














Female (vs. male) 


negative 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 


negative 




POSITIVE 


Ethnicity (vs. White) 














African American 


negative 


negative 


POSITIVE 






POSITIVE 


Latino 


POSITIVE 




negative 








Other ethnicity 






negative 








Grade in school 




POSITIVE 




POSITIVE 






Free/reduced-price lunch 




negative 


negative 


negative 






Adults in family (vs. two) 














One 














Three or more 














School-related factors 














Postive character 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 






POSITIVE 


Conflict resolution skill 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 




POSITIVE 


Academic grades 




POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 








School discussion climate 


negative 


negative 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 




POSITIVE 


School engagement 


POSITIVE 




negative 


POSITIVE 




POSITIVE 


School belonging 




POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 






POSITIVE 


School support 












POSITIVE 


Personal safety 






POSITIVE 




negative 




Extracurricular activities 














Sport activities 




POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 


negative 






Nonsport activities 




POSITIVE 




POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 


Civic outcomes 














Environmental conservation 


na 


POSITIVE 


negative 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 


Community service 


POSITIVE 


na 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 


Intention to vote 


negative 


POSITIVE 


na 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 


Political discussion 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 


na 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 


Willingness to contact official 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 


na 




Personal efficacy 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 


POSITIVE 




na 



Note . Consistent predictors are significant (p<.05) in the same direction (POSITIVE/negative) in 2008 and 2009. 
J The 2008 version of this item read "contacted" rather than "would contact" a public official. 
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Table 9 



OLS regression of youth civic engagement 





Model 1 


Model 2 


Model 3 


2008 2009 


2008 


2009 


2008 


2009 


Background characteristics 












Female (vs. male) 


Q34 * * * 


-.019 * 


.021 * * 


- 024 * * 


.014 * 


Ethnicity (vs. White) 












African American 












Latino 


-.036 * * * 




- 047 * * * 




_ 040 * * * 


Other ethnicity 


.019 * .019 * 










Grade in school 


.088 * * * .088 * * * 


.055 * * * 


.038 * * * 


Q37 * * * 


023 * * * 


Free/reduced-price lunch 


- 138 * ** . 105 * * * 


- 096 * * * 


-.065 * * * 


- 073 * * * 


_ 044 * * * 


Adults in family (vs. two) 












One 


- 052 * * * -041 *** 


-.022 * 


- 026 * * * 




-.015 * 


Three or more 


- 042 * * * - 037 * * * 




-.017 * 






School-related factors 












Positive character 




147 * * * 


131 * * * 


14Q * * * 


157 * * * 


Conflict resolution skill 




.205 * * * 


.180 * * * 


184 * * * 


.165 * * * 


Academic grades 




.066 * * * 


.082 * * * 


.030 * * * 


.045 * * * 


School discussion climate 




.103 * * * 


.103 * * * 


109 * * * 


.103 * * * 


School engagement 




1 lg * * * 


131 * * * 


.105 * * * 


.120 * * * 


School belonging 




143 * * * 


.075 * * * 


094 * * * 


040 * * * 


School support 






.051 * * * 


.021 * 


.060 * * * 


Personal safety 




-.033 * * 




-.020 * 




Extracurricular activities 












Sport activities 








.055 * * * 


044 * * * 


Nonsport activities 








213 * * * 


196 * * * 


Adjusted R 1 


.034 .030 


.331 


.323 


.379 


.362 



Note. N = 10,656 for 2008 and 15,324 for 2009. Only statistically significant results (p<.05) are shown. 
*p<. 05, **p<. 01, ***p<. 001. 
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Table 10 



Predictors of overall youth civic engagement 





2008 


2009 


Positive 






Nonsport extracurricular activities 


.215 * * * 


.196 * * * 


Conflict resolution skill 


.184 * * * 


.165 * * * 


Positive character 


.140 * * * 


.167 * * * 


School engagement 


.105 * * * 


.120 * * * 


School discussion climate 


.109 * * * 


.103 * * * 


School belonging 


.094 * * * 


.040 * * * 


Sport extracurricular activities 


.055 * * * 


.044 * * * 


School support 


.021 * 


.060 * * * 


Academic grades 


.030 * * * 


.045 * * * 


Grade in school 


.037 * * * 


.023 * * * 


Negative 






Free/reduced-price lunch 


-.073 * * * 


-.044 * * * 


Adjusted R 2 


.379 


.362 



Note. N = 10,656 for 2008 and 15,324 for 2009. 
*p<. 05, **p<. 01, ***/?<.001. 
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Table 1 1 



Positive predictors of youth civic engagement by level of importance 



Outcomes 


Predictors 


Ton level 


Community service 
Political discussion 




Environmental conservation 




Intermediate level 


Personal efficacy 


Nonsport extracurricular activities 


Willingness to contact official 


Conflict resolution skill 


Intention to vote 


Positive character 


Basic level 




School engagement 




School discussion climate 




School belonging 




Sport extracurricular activities 




School support 
Academic grades 
Grade in school 
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